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sent ambassadors to the Jacobin governor of Mauritius to invite a
Franco-Arab army to India.

Rumours of these preparations, which had been secretly going
forward ever since Bonaparte's rape of Venice, had been slowly
filtering through to England. In January Captain Sidney Smith,
who was much employed by Grenville in confidential missions,
smuggled a message out of Paris, where he was imprisoned, report-
ing that France had designs on Egypt and the Levant trade. But in
its preoccupation with invasion and Ireland, the Government paid
little attention to such warnings. It had more urgent dangers to
consider. With every available ship concentrated in the Channel
and off the Irish coast and with St. Vincent blockading a superior
force in Cadiz, nothing could be spared for the Mediterranean. A
Britain expecting invasion in Sussex could not police the Levant.
Since the Mediterranean was now a French lake, information from
that quarter was in any case notoriously unreliable and took many
months of perilous travel to reach England.

Yet by a strange combination of coincidence and daring, the
British Government in the crucial spring of 1798 weakened its
naval defences at home and sent a fleet into the Mediterranean. It
did so without much thought of defeating Bonaparte's grandiose
eastern designs, of which it was either ignorant or wholly sceptical.
Its object was rather to prompt the European powers to revolt
against the Jacobin yoke. For Pitt, knowing that his country could
not contend for ever alone against the armed Revolution, was
again endeavouring to build up a Coalition. It seemed the surest
way of saving Britain.

Already there were signs that this was no empty hope. Prussia
still refused to rouse herself from selfish sloth; Russia under her
half-mad Emperor Paul remained a remote and inscrutable factor.
But Austria, jockeyed at the council table at Rastadt from her
ancient leadership of Germany and insulted by upstart Jacobins,
was growing restive. In March Chancellor Thugut instructed his
ambassador Starhemberg to ask if Britain would aid his country
against " a fierce nation irrevocably determined on the total sub-
version of Europe." And he suggested the return of a British fleet
to the Mediterranean.

At the beginning of April Pitt therefore raised the question in
Cabinet. Lord Spencer and the naval authorities were wholly on-